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which has heen adopted by the Committee, and which is so just and im- 
partial, has already caused many persons to anticipate their usual time 
of subscribing. This will have the effect of placing funds in the hands 
of the Managers before the end of the year, the advantages of which 
have been too often set forth to need repetition in this place. A mem- 
ber in Pennsylvania writes very intelligently upon this subject : 

" I make my subscriptions early," he says, " from conviction of the 
necessity of closing the books of the Union, some sixty days before the 
distribution. Crowding one-half of the receipts and disbursements of 
the year into a few hurried days at its'close, if persisted in, will pervert 
the great objects of the Institution. The true interests of Art will suf- 
fer from the purchase of inferior works, for your collections cannot yet 
be rich enough to supply with good pictures such a demand as was 
created by the unexpected thousands poured into your Treasury last 
December. Besides, the dignity of the association is destroyed by the 
mere ' Picture Lottery ' character given to its distributions, by the 
army of eleventh hour subscribers that rushes forward under the ex- 
citement of an impending drawing." It is hoped that these rational 
views, so clearly expressed, will add force to the appeals already made 
in this behalf. 
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The enlargement of " The Bulletin " seems to be very acceptable to 
the members. It will increase their gratification to know that, accord- 
ing to present appearances, the sale of copies at the Gallery, to non- 
subscribers, will nearly pay all the expenses of publication, and that 
little will probably be deducted on account of it from the regular in- 
come of the Institution. The Committee believe that this small tract 
will become, at no very distant day, one of the most powerful means 
within their control for the "promotion of the Fine Arts in the United 
States." Twenty-three thousand copies of the first number, and fifteen 
thousand of the second, have been printed and distributed. A periodical 
circulation so large as this of our pamphlet, unpretending as it is, will 
not only keep alive the interest of distant members in the Institution, 
but stimulate their curiosity and arouse their attention in respect to the 
Fine Arts generally. Those who have the charge of it will endeavor 
also, so far as their ability shall permit, to inculcate, in its pages, sound 
principles upon the subjects of whirfh it treats, and present broad and 
impartial views of artists and their works. To conduct such a journal 
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judiciously and successfully, is more difficult in this country than in 
Europe, on many accounts, and particularly because there are but few 
accessible master-pieces here to point out as standards, (and the sight 
of a great picture or statue is worth more than whole volumes of rea- 
soning,) and because, also, the minds of the majority of our people are 
unceasingly busy in the bettering of their physical condition, and can- 
not be easily addressed upon matters, the study of which requires a cer- 
tain degree of contemplative leisure. 

It is important, however, that every Journal of Art in America, even 
of less pretension than our own, should take a high stand and overlook 
a wide horizon. If, as we believe, a genuine love of Painting and 
Sculpture be springing up amongst us, and artistic power be really in- 
creasing, it is necessary that all the influences which tend to develope 
this taste and this genius should be of the most healthful sort — that the 
tree, a slender plant as yet, should be properly trained, and the sustain- 
ing soil, still cold and barren, should be carefully cultivated. 

The Bulletin certainly has some advantages over other journals, in 
the independence with which it can discuss these topics, growing out of 
the fact that it is not a money speculation, and is chiefly intended as a 
medium of communication between the members of the Art-Union and 
the Committee to whom they have entrusted their interests. We de- 
sign, nevertheless, to abstain from those bitter personal criticisms which 
are no more instructive to the public than those of a milder character, 
while, so far as the Artist is concerned, they generally aggravate the 
faults they professedly wish to cure. In regard to the Gallery of the 
Art-Union, we shall endeavor to avoid all undue praise, and shall also 
acknowledge imperfections upon proper occasions. But it would be ex- 
tremely uncourteous to Artists, and uselessly embarrassing to the opera- 
tions of the Committee, to publish a series of caustic criticisms on par- 
ticular purchases. It is obvious that such a system would disturb all 
kindly relations with those whose works we buy, seriously prejudice us 
in future negotiations, and soon utterly destroy the Institution itself. A 
less invidious course— a more general mode of censure, and one which 
attacks the faults rather than those who commit them, are consistent 
with the most rigorous demands of public duty. 

There is one privilege which we shall exercise, no matter who laughs 
at us. Whenever we see what seems to us a true victory gained by a 
countryman in the domain of Art— that difficult field wherein so few as 
yet have won imperishable laurels— we shall state our gratification in 
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such strong words, as come to our lips without picking and choosing 
them, or consulting the tastes of those ungenerous critics who have 
never felt any honest enthusiasm themselves, and who are mean enough 
to confound the free expression of it by others with the forced superla- 
tives of some hireling of the press. 



GALLERY OF THE DUSSELDORF ARTISTS. 

We wish to make a few observations on these pictures and the influ- 
ence they ought to have upon American Art. The subject is both im- 
portant and difficult. We approach it, feeling a sincere respect for the 
modern German Schools, and, at the same time, a strong desire for the 
advancement of our own countrymen, and a proper appreciation of what 
they have already accomplished. However imperfect, therefore, our 
reasoning may be, we trust that the spirit with which it is offered may 
be acceptable. 

Let us endeavor, in the first place, to fix the positive rank to which 
these Dusseldorf pictures are entitled in the world of Art — which they 
should have in Germany — England — anywhere — in the estimation of 
critics who are not warped by national predilections or prej udices of 
any sort. 

There are fifty-six of them at present on exhibition, which may be 
classed, according to subjects, as follows : — two are of a religious charac- 
ter ; four historical or heroic ; fourteen are tableaux de genre, or represent- 
ations of common life in its every-day relations ; there are twenty land- 
scapes; five illustrations of the drama or poetical literature; three of 
architecture ; two of marine ; two of still life ; three of portraiture ; 
and there is one animal piece. Thus it will be seen that landscapes 
and genre paintings greatly preponderate. 

We think that with two or three exceptions there is nothing very pow- 
erful or original in the ideas of any of these pictures— nothing which 
stamps them as works of genius, and sets them apart to be classed with 
the illustrious productions of the sixteenth century. At the same time, 
the conceptions of many of them are highly pleasing and interesting. 
It is in other qualities that we must look for their chief and dis- 
tinguishing merit. It is the close study of Nature they indicate, their 
great power in the expression of character and feeling — it is the man- 
ner in which the first conception, the picture in the mind of the artist 
has in almost every case been realized in form and color — the just and 



